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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 186.) 

Twelfth Mo. 17th, 1843. In our meeting this 
morning, I sat, I suppose, for halfan hour in great 
poverty of spirit; “I abhorred myself,” truly I 
may say, in dust and ashes, feeling as “a worm and 
noman.” Still through all, my eye was turned 
towards Him, who is the alone helper of his peo- 
ple: when finally strength was once more given, 
secretly to plead for a deepening in true vital 
religion; and that I may be prepared, through 
whatever suffering necessary, to bear my portion 
in the church militant, if it be only a silent suf- 
ferer with the Lord’s suffering seed, which truly 
is in suffering in this day of treading down. So 
that I feel as though I could say with the mourn- 
ful Prophet formerly, “Oh! that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people.” At the close of our 
meeting we were made to feel very sad, feeling 
death was again about entering our dwelling. 
One of the little boys who had been ill for the 
last two weeks with scarlet fever, was taken in- 
creasingly ill, and to all appearance his end just 
at hand. About half an hour after meeting 
closed, he was quietly released from all his suf- 
ferings, which had indeed been great. I humbly 
trust to him the change has been a happy one. 
His bereaved parents are much to be felt for ; 
neither of them with him at the time. This un- 
expected blow has cast a gloom over our little 
world. Would that it might so dwell with the 
dear children, as well as the rest of us, as to 
stimulate to fresh diligence to be found making 
our calling and election sure, before we, too, be 
summoned hence to be seen of men no more. 

24th. Our friend William Evans, attended 
our meetings both morning and afternoon. In 
both of which he was engaged in testimony ; 
powerfully so, I thought, particularly in our 
morning meeting. His concern seemed princi- 
pally for the children; and a very awakening 
call went forth to some among them. Surely 
there could not have been one present but must 
have felt it. In our afternoon meeting, several 
of our precious testimonies were revived, and 
excellent counsel given, particularly respecting 
the use of the plain language, bringing forth 
many Scripture passages to show it was the lan- 
guage of our blessed Seo and Master, and his 
apostles, 

- 80th. Some hovering of good this morning. 
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Keep quiet, oh my soul, with thy eye singly staid 
on Him, who remains to be the alone sure helper 
of his people. May it please Him, in his bound- 
less love and mercy, more and more to anoint 
my eyes to see the way wherein He would have 
me to go, both as relates to my spiritual and tem- 
poral life. If I do know my own heart, there is 
a willingness to be anywhere and anything He 
would have me to be. I am sensible my outward 
path here is an easy one to the creature; and if 
there has been a settling down at ease under it, 
lay * hand, thy chastening hand, more and 
more heavily upon me. Spoil every pleasant 
picture, that thou alone may be exalted. 

First Mo. 21st, 1844. Oh thou, who alone 
knowest the secret travail and exercise of thy de- 
pending ones, look with an eye of compassion on 
thy poor child, who does desire above every thing 
else to be found serving thee faithfully ; and in 
the way which is most consistent with thy blessed 
will, whether it be in doing or suffering, for thy 
name’ssake. Anoint mine eye to see, both spirit- 
ually and temporally, the way wherein thou 
wouldest have me to go, and I will follow if it 
only bring me out of this Egyptian darkness. 
Thou hast been pleased, this day, in thy match- 
less love and mercy, once more to enable me to 
lift up my cry unto thee, with secret sighs and 
tears. Be pleased, moreover, to have respect unto 
the vocal supplication that was poured forth this 
morning, to which, I humbly trust, many of our 
spirits could say, amen. Dear Sarah Emlen fer- 
vently interceded, that our hearts might be puri- 
fied, so that acceptable prayer might arise. That 
every thing which was defiling might be cast out. 
That He would enter with the whip of small 
cords, and would overthrow the table of money 
changers, &c. Then, oh! how sweetly did she 
plead for the little fearful ones whose hearts were 
poured out as water, and who were afraid of of- 
fending either in thought or word ; that He would 
turn his hand upon such, and raise up a David 
as from the sheep cote, and a Deborah to stand 
as a mother in Israel. 

25th. Week-day meeting has just closed. It 
was held in silence. During which, a little 
ability was afforded secretly to crave a further 
manifestation of the Divine will concerning me. 
I have felt of latter time, as if my little labors 
here, at Westtown, were nearly done. But, that 
it may please my Heavenly Father to grant a 
clearer evidence, is my secret petition by night 
and by day. 

Second Mo. 6th. Since last note, I have pro- 
ceeded so far in the concern aoenatnh as 
to inform the Superintendents, and my sister 
teachers, as well as friends at home, that my pros- 
pect is to leave this place the coming spring, if 
way should open with the Committee. Since this 
subject has been pressing heavily, it has ap- 
peared to me as if this would be a right step. 

12th. Four committee Friends, viz: William 


Evans, Joseph Snowden, Hannah Warrington | 


and Elizabeth Pierson, left this morning. Their 
company and labors have tended both to com- 
fort and encourage. In our morning meeting H. 
Warrington was constrained to call upon the 
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children in a very feeling manner to give heed 
to the reproofs of instruction, which are the way 
to life. To those who were endeavoring to attend 
to this witness for Truth in their own breasts, a 
very encouraging language flowed. Saymg that 
as there was a following on, they would know 
their “ peace to flow as a river, and their right- 
eousness as the waves of the sea.” A solemn 
warning went forth to those, who were time after 
time slighting those gentle reproofs, and turning 
a deaf ear. These were reminded that the Lord’s 
Spirit would not always strive with man, and to 
such as had wandered far astray, a precious in- 
vitation was extended to return, while the arms of 
their Heavenly Father were open to receive them. 
In ourevening collection, when addressing some of 
the visited ones, she desired them to remain in a 
waiting state ; so as to be ready, like Mary, when 
the Master came and called, to “ rise up quickly.” 
In our afternoon meeting, dear W. Evans was 
drawn to speak comfortably to a state or states 
present, quoting: “ Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul! and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him, 
who is the health of my countenance and my 
God.” He seemed to think there was no need 
to be cast down or disquieted ; that these were 
necessary baptisms, to preserve from a form with- 
out life: with more very encouraging. After 
which, a very solemn warning went forth toa 
worldly, miserly spirit; to some who were wor- 
shipping, as it were, their gods of silver and gold. 
Representing that these perishing things had the 
uppermost place in their affections, and that their 
earth had got above the heavens. These, he 
said, were poor; but they were not the Lord’s 
poor. They had made themselves so; and were 
shown what such a state would inevitably land 
in, if not turned from. It was a very solemn 
communication, and O! saith my soul, may it not 
return void; but accomplish that whereto it has 
been sent. Whether or not, the Lord will be 
clear, and his poor servants. 

19th. Attended Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
in great weakness: having no strength to ap- 
— the mercy seat, till near the close of the 
ast meeting; when the fountain of the great 
deep was broken up, and tears were poured forth, 
accompanied with silent secret intercessions, that 
the great work of the soul’s salvation may be 
keeping pace with the day ; and that I may know 
more and more a travailing in spirit with the 
true travailing seed. Can I not in sincerity ap- 
peal unto thee, O Heavenly Father! that there 
is nothing I desire more, than the prosperity of 
the blessed Truth in the earth. Therefore, if in 
any way I can be instrumental in advancing it, 
do by and through me as consistent with thy 
blessed will. It must be alone by and through 
thee, for thou only knowest the limited capacity 
of thy poor child. But, praised be thy ever 
worthy name, thou often works through very 
poor and feeble instruments. Therefore fit me, 
oh dearest Father, for the smallest stone in thy 
building. Had the company of our friends, 
Dougan and Asenath Clark, from Carolina, now 
on their way to England on a religious visit.. 
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Both were engaged acceptably in testimony in our 
first meeting. In the last meeting our dear friend, 
Sarah Emlen, in a weighty manner, laid before 
us a concern, which had rested upon her mind 
for years, to pay a visit, in the love of the ever- 
lasting gospel, to Friends and others of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Stating that it felt very 
awful to lay it before her Friends in her present 
delicate state of health. A very precious cover- 
ing pervaded the meeting after our friend opened 
her concern ; and after a season of stillness, much 
unity and sympathy were expressed. Elizabeth 
Stroud, from Wilmington, said the language 
that had arisen in her mind was, “ Loose her and 
let her go,” then would her “light break forth 
out of obscurity, and her darkness be as the noon- 
day.” I understand that when she opened it in 
the men’s meeting, D. Clark revived something 
similar; quoting our Saviour’s words when He 
called Lazarus forth out of the grave, who came 
bound hand and foot in grave clothes: “ Loose 
him and let him go,” which seemed to be the pre- 
vailing feeling in both meetings. She produced 
a certificate from Chester Monthly Meeting, which 
was endorsed by this. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Fnend.” 
My Favorite Swamp. 


On the 4th of Tenth Month, I again wandered 
into the tangled mass of vegetation which clothed 
this retreat. One or two slight frosts had oc- 
curred, but not sufficient to injure any but the 
more delicate plants ; or to affect the foliage of 
the trees. Yet I observed a maple in full leaf, 
on one of the branches of which the leaves had 
changed to red, contrasting prettily with the gen- 
eral green of the tree. This change is connected 
with the decay of life in the leaf. Shortly before 
its fall, a delicate layer of cells starts from the 
side of the leaf stem and as it grows separates 
the leaf from the general circulation of sap in the 
. This arrests the vital functions of the 
eaf, which ceases to absorb carbonic acid, de- 
compose it, appropriate the carbon, and give out 
the oxygen it contained—the process which is 
going on during its period of life and growth. 

The oxygen of the surrounding air now acts 
on the green matter of the leaves, no longer pro- 
tected by the existence of life; and it is changed 
into yellow or red, by a process of slow combus- 
tion. This often takes place in one limb of a tree 
before others are affected—as was the case in the 
maple I saw. In evergreens, such as Pines and 
Spruces, no transverse cells are formed to cut off 
the leaves from the general circulation of the 
plant. 

Most of the Golden-rods (Solidago) had passed 
the time of their greatest beauty, but there were 
still some of them, of which the poet could say. 

“When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 

And pluck and bear thee home with fond caress, 

I am the richer for thy lavishness. 

Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 

For me to have and hold.” 

The ripened seeds of many had taken the place 
of the yellow blossoms, and these had an interest 
of their own, as well as the fruit of several other 
species of compound flowers,—Asters, Wild Sun- 
Flowers, &c. Where the florets had once stood, 
closely packed in the common envelope, now were 
to be found the seeds similarly packed side by 
side, each with its crown of silky plumes, such as 
every one is familiar with in the thistle, and dan- 
delion, and which aids the wind in scattering the 
loosened seeds over the land. 

Similar to the down of these plants, but more 
abundant, silky, and beautiful, were the long tufts 
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attached to the seeds of the Milk Weed or Wild 
Cotton (Aselepias,) contained in the pods of the 
orange-flowered species (A. Tuberosa,) and of a 
pink species (A. incarnata.) Remembering the 
wishes of one of my young friends, I gathered a 
number of the pods, the contents of which she in- 
tended to form into globular clusters of silky 
plumes, beautiful to behold. 

Equally curious were the long, slender, curved 
pods, which hung in pairs, like diminutive 


elephant’s tusks, from the end of the branches of 


another plant bearing a milky juice—a species 
ot Dog-bane (Apocynum.) I had never met with 
them before ; and was interested on opening one 
to find it filled with slender seeds, and a fine, 
silky down similar to that in the Milk Weed 
sods. 

The leaves of this Apocynum were also of pe- 
culiar interest, from the manner in which the 
veins or ribs on the under side stood out from 
the body of the leaf, and from the transparent 
hairs which lined them, and which the microscope 
showed to be tubular. 

After emerging from the swamp, a glance at 
my clothing showed that there are other ways 
besides parachutes of down, by which seeds may 
be widely distributed. Adhering to the cloth 
were scores, pethaps hundreds, of sted-vessels, 
mostly the flat pods of the Desmodiums, (which 
grew abundantly in that place) which are thickly 
clad with fine hooks which take so firm a hold 
of the fibres of wool, that they will remain fastened 
to it for days, unless forcibly removed. There 
were a few also the seeds of the Beggar’s-ticks, 
( Bidens.) In these, the plumes which crown the 
seeds of the Golden-rod and Thistle, are changed 
into two arms or spear-like projections, armed 
with sharp reversed points. So it is easy for them 
to penetrate, but more difficult to withdraw. 

Late as the season was, the swamp was not al- 
together destitute of flowers. The small white 
star-flower (Aster) was there; and the beautiful 
closed Gentian (Gentiana saponaria) showed its 
clusters of large blue flowers at the summit of the 
stems, and in the axils of the leaves. 

Several of the leaves of a pin-oak tree on the 
border of the woodland were dotted with small 
round balls of the size of a large pea. They 
were almost woody in texture, and on being cut 
open, were found to contain in the centre the 
grub of a gall-fly, which provides for its offspring 
by stinging the leaf of the tree where its eggs are 
deposited. This causes a diversion of the sap from 
its natural course and produces a swelling or gall- 
nut in which the young insect passes the earlier 
stage of its existence, fed by the juices of the 
plant; which thus provides it both house and 
nourishment. J. W. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A Call to Prepare for Death, and sincere desires 
for the welfare of the Militant Church, and 

Zion's Travellers. 

All flesh is as grass: the grass withereth and 
the flower fadeth, but the truth of the Lord en- 
dureth forever, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. It is by and through Him that 
we live, and move, and have our being. Hath 
He not frequently caused the alarm to be sound- 
ed, “ Prepare to meet thy God, oh Israel.” The 
all-important query ariseth, Do we heed the 
alarm? Do we experience our day’s work to be 
going on with the day? Are our houses set in 
order, having our lamps trimmed, and oil in our 
vessels, with our lights burning, and we await- 
ing the signal for the dissolution of these houses 
of clay; and humbly trusting that we may be 
permitted to enter a house prepared for us, not 


made with hands, eternal in the heavens, in that 
blessed enclosure whose walls are salvation, and 
whose gates are praise; in that city that needeth 
not the light of the sun by day, nor of the moon 
and stars by night, for the Lord God and the 
Immaculate Lamb are the light thereof; and 
that we may have a right to the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God. 

Whilst meditating, the fire burned within me, 
and the language of David, the great Psalmist of 
Israel, seemed applicable, “ Lord make me to 
know mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; that I may know how frail I am.” 

God so loved us that He gave his only begotten 
Son a sacrifice for our sins; and not for ours only 
but for the sins of the whole world. And it is 
unto Him that every knee must bow, and every 
tongue confess: for there is no other name given 
under Heaven, nor amongst men, whereby we 
‘an be saved, but by the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth. 

Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto Life. It is the path the vulture’s 
eye hath never seen, the lion’s whelps have never 
trod, nor the fierce lion passed thereon. It is the 
path that leads to true peace; all true believers 
walk in that path, let them belong to what sect 
they may. Many, very many, are the alluring 
enticements to draw the hearts of the children of 
men away from the true fold; the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of life, and 
riches “especially.” They who sow to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption. They who 
sow to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting: sow to the Spirit, not to the flesh. As we 
bear the cross and deny the flesh, we shall be 
able to receive the second man Christ Jesus, 
who is King of kings and Lord of lords. They 
who have become possessors of a very great 
abundance of the things of this world, are in 
danger of having their spiritual eye blinded 
therewith, and of neglecting to procure for them- 
selves Heavenly treasure—the true peace—com- 
parable to which the riches and honors of this 
world are but dirt. It is for these, in a great 
measure, that sorrow has arisen in my heart, in 
reflecting that some who have no apparent need 
are daily laboring for that meat that perisheth, 
instead of laying up for themselves incorruptible 
treasure in Heaven. For so the soul becomes 
dry and barren, and their spiritual eye becomes 
dimmed, and they are not able to discern the 
things that belong to their peace. 

I believe there are many, scattered up and 
down, who are of the true fold, and know the voice 
of their Divine Master, who have gone mourn- 
ing on their way, and whose locks have become 
white with age. For such as these the prayer of 
my heart goeth forth, that the remaining days of 
their pilgrimage may be crowned with peace, 
and that the great Shepherd of Israel will en- 
able them to sing praise unto his ever excellent, 
worthy and adorable name, on the banks of de 
liverance; and that they may become as pillars 
in the house of the Lord our God, who may go 
no more out. The Lord will not leave nor for- 
sake any of his flock who put their trust in Him. 

Let none of us be found trifling with Omnipo- 
tence, for God will not be mocked. We cannot 
serve two masters, we will love the one and hate 
the other, or cling to the one and despise the 
other : we cannot serve God and Mammon. Then 
let us in humility try to serve God, and seek his 
honor only. 

I trust it is under a feeling sense of my own 
unworthiness, these lines are written. Great 
weakness and prostration of soul I have experi 


enced whilst engaged herein ; and I think I can 
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truly say I have nothing to depend upon for 
support | “but the Divine Arm of Him in whom 
are the issues of life and death, and through 
whom his dependent children are enabled to 
look upon Jerusalem, a quiet habitation, none of 
whose cords shall ever be broken, nor any of the 
stakes thereof removed. And my sincere desire 
is that our hearts may be filled with his Divine 
love and grace, which is sufficient for all. 
A Lover or THE TRUTH. 
Twelfth Month 10th, 1886. 


Extracts from Journal of James Cresson of a 
Visit to Barbadoes in 1786. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

9th. First day of the week. Arose this morn- 
ing with a sense of the Lord’s goodness. We 
had told our friend, John Luke, we [were] de- 
sirous to have a meeting to-day at his house as 
the most convenient place at present, which he 
readily made offer of, and sent, I believe, to most 
of the descendants of Friends that are in town, 
and some in the country. Most of [those] in 
town and some from several miles distant, with 
some others, attended, though there [were] but 
very few of us all together. I believe it was a 
time of profit, and that the living presence of the 
great Master of our assemblies was among us, 
for which I was truly thankful. 

11th. [We] meet with some trials and exer- 


cises, and difficulties are thrown in the way of 


our getting in the country. Being disappointed 
[these] two days from going to Spightstow n and 
its neighborhood, we this afternoon went to see 
the family of James and Thomas Polegrun [and] 
drank tea with them, after which we had a satis- 
factory time with them, and I believe discharged 
ourselves as faithful stewards towards them; 
which I feel a daily engagement I may be en- 
abled to do wherever my lot may be cast; for I 
find as I go along, the great Master furnishes us 
with a little to drop here and a little there, which 
at least seems to be received in the goodwill it 
is intended, and which yields peace to my own 
mind, [so] that I have cause to speak well of his 
excellent name who is God over all, worthy in 
Himself and in his Son forever. 


12th. This day a meeting at the house of 


John Luke, which was much larger than the 
last, and I believe the power of the Most High 
was witnessed to be among us. I had consider- 
able service for me; to the Lord’s name be the 
praise. We went to dine with Valentine Jones, 
the Secretary of the Island, where were a num- 
ber of persons of fashion who dined with us, and 
by the help of the great Master I was made will- 
ing to be as a fool among them, and opening to 
their view, in the ability then given, the abuse 
there is of the good creatures which the Almighty 
hath given us for the sustenance of these poor 
tabernacles; in which I had peace, and believe 
it gave no offence to the company, for which I 
was thankful. There was among those present 
a Church of England parson, who behaved very 
civilly. He was also at the meeting in the morn- 
ing. I think there is still cause of encourage- 
ment to attend to duty. 

13th. We have for several days past been 
disappointed in going to Spightstown. I write 
things down as they occur. 

The hurricane they had in 1780, in the Tenth 
Month, continued one whole night, and was so 
violent that it blew the clothes off the women 
and left many quite naked. They mostly left 
their houses and huddled together, black and 
white, in the best manner they could; being in 
many cases obliged to hold by bushes or shrubs 
to prevent being blown away. There was one 
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case of a wooden house, with all the family six 
in number, being blown into the sea and never 
heard of afterward. 

14th. Went down to Spightstown by water, 
being about three hours in going. Dr. Joseph 
Gamble Jackman having come from there to 
accompany us down to his house. Joshua Luke 
son of John, also went with us there; and like- 
wise to accompany us to [those] places we might 
incline to go to on any part of the island. 

After we had dined with Dr. Jackman, we 
went to see the ruins of Friends’ meeting-house 
near Spightstown. There is, we find, about four- 
teen acres of good land, the property of Friends, 
and the remains of a good stone house about fifty 
feet by thirty feet, wall two feet thick or near it; 
an apartment adjoining that a family used to 
live in, of fifty feet by twenty ; and also a good 
kitchen. Also a large stone stable to put Friends’ 
horses in, and a large burying ground well walled 
in, which is going to rack for want of care. 
The whole now claimed and possessed by a 
Thomas Whitney, a lawyer, who married one of 
the Callender family, and is pulling down the re- 
mains of the building and carrying the stone 
away to build other houses with. In this burying 
ground we were shown the place where C harles 
Pemberton, the son of Israel and Mary, is laid, 
who went there for his health. The grave is flat 
with the ground. 

This evening had an opportunity in Dr. Jack- 
man’s family. I believe I have been made will- 
ing and able, through Holy Help, to support the 
testimony in all company, to the Lord’s honor 
and mine own peace, which I esteem a great 
favor. 

15th. Went this morning to the house of 
Joseph Collins, one and a half miles from Spights- 
town, who is a professor with Friends, and one 
of the present trustees of their estate. He ap- 
pears very kind and candid ; but says he has had 
nothing to do with the Trust though he was ap- 
pointed ; having not seen the writing on that be- 
half [it] being in the hands of John Luke, who 
has all the papers of Friends belonging to the 
whole island in his hands. He says he paid into 
the hands of John Luke, in or about the year 
1763, the sum of five hundred pounds; who also 
has in his hands, with that and other money paid 
by the father of Dr. Jackman and some others, 
fifteen hundred pounds, the property of Friends, 
for which he has received interest from 1763, 
aforesaid. 

We had a satisfactory time in Joseph Collins’ 
family, to the great Master’s praise be it spoken, 
He often being near to help and make way 
for us. 

16th. Went this afternoon to the widow Gib- 
son’s, sister to John Luke, which is about seven 
miles, where we met with a kind reception. Here 
are a few Friends who meet at her house every 
First-day morning. After supper my mouth was 
opened by way of encouragement to them. I 
have daily to admire the Lord’s goodness in thus 
opening the way for us. Being fatigued went 
to bed early and had a refreshing night’s sleep, 
which is a renewed favor. 

18th. Renewed desires are begotten to move 
under the great Master’s directions neither too 
fast nor too slow; but that I may diligently at- 
tend to the state of things on this island, and pro- 
ceed from day to day accordingly. Had this 
morning a seasonable opportunity in the widow 
Gibson’s family, to the tendering of the hearts of 
those present, and to my great comfort and con- 
solation. Went afterwards to see the family of 
Benjamin Buck, a Friend who lives about half 
a mile from the widow Gibson. An honest man, 
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his wife also a tender-spirited woman, though not 
brought up among Friends. We had a satisfac- 
tory opportunity ‘with them; finding as we go 
along, through the Lord’s help and power, that 
we have bread to break from house to house in 
singleness of heart, I believe to his praise and 
our own peace. 
(To be continued.) 


What One Woman Did.—Some years ago, a 
young Englishwoman, named Beilby who had 
studied medicine to fit herself for usefulness as a 
missionary at Lucknow, India, was sent for by 
the wife of the native Prince of Punna, who was 
ill. Punna was a long distance from Lucknow, 
and the journey was a dangerous one ; if she went, 
she would be separated by more than a hundred 
miles from any white man. 

Her friends urged her to refuse. The English- 
woman was young and timid, but she knew her 
duty ; she went, remained two months, and cured 
the patient. When she was about to return, the 
Ranee sent for her and begged her to go in person 
to Queen Victoria, with the message that fndian 
women, not being allowed the attendance of men 
physicians, died in great numbers every year for 
want of care. The Ranee brought paper, pen, 
and ink, and, with tears, besought her to write 
her petition to the Queen to send to them women 
doctors. 

“ Write it small, Saheba,” she begged, “for I 
shall put it in a locket and hang it about your 
neck, and you must wear it until you put it into 
the hands of the great Ranee herself.” 

Beilby returned to England the next year, 
obtained an interview with Queen Victoria, and 

slaced the locket with the message in her hands. 
Whe Queen was deeply touched, and empow ered 
Lady Dufferin, the wife of the Viceroy of India, 
to form an association for sending out female 
medical aid to the women of India. 

Many women doctors have been sent out by 
the association,and Indian women are now being 
educated as physicians and nurses. An estate of 
fifty acres, with large buildings, has been given 
by a native prince as a hospital for Hindu female 
patients. 

Had the timid missionary refused to undertake 
the perilous duty to one woman, these great 
blessings—which are but the beginning of help 
and hope for all the women of India—probably 
never would have come to them. 

Sow the seed, however small it be, of good 
deeds. Only God knows what the fruit will be. 
— Youths’ Companion. 


Kindness Saved Him —We'll call him Jim, 
for I do not remember his name. He had lost 
all respectability, and was a common gutter 
drunkard. His family had disowned him, and 
would not recognize him when they met him. 
Occasionally he would get a job at the stables 
where Dr. Davis kept his horses. One — 
the doctor laid his hand on his shoulder an 
said : 

“ Jim, I wish you would give up the drink.” 

There was something very like a quiver of the 
man’s lips as he answered : 

“If I thought you cared, I would, but there is 
a great gulf between you and me.’ 

“Have I made any gulf, Jim?” 
moment before you answer = 

“ No—you—haven’t.” 

“Tf you had been a millionaire, could I have 
treated you more like a gentleman ?” 

“No, you couldn’t.” 

“T do care, Jim!” 

“Say it again, won’t you ?” 
in the man’s eyes now. 


Think a 


There were tears 
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“T do care, Jim,” with a tender little emphasis 
on the Jim. 

“ Dr. Davis, I'll never touch another drop of 
liquor as long as I live. Here’s my hand on it.” 

This was 15 years ago, and “Jim” is to-day 
respectable and respected. 


—_——--e 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Reminiscences of Hannah Batty. 

While travelling on a religious visit she had 
an appointed meeting in a village among those 
not of our Society, in a locality not now recol- 
lected. Many of other denominations were in 
attendance. She was soon brought under deep 
and unusual exercise of mind. At length she 
arose and repeated the text, “I am for peace, but 
when I speak they are for war,” adding, “I am 
for peace, I am for peace ; lay down yourarms; lay 
down yourarms!” She then continued in substance 
as follows: That since she sat down amongst them, 
from the impressions which had so strongly and so 
unusually arrested her mind, she was led to be- 
lieve there were some present who had come to 
that meeting in a spirit of controversy, and were 
ready and willing to cavil at the truths that 
might be uttered, rather than to be benefited and 
instructed on so solemn an occasion as that of 
meeting to perform acceptable worship to their 
Father in Heaven. But they might well be as- 
sured that nothing but a sense of duty to our 
gracious Heavenly Parent, and the value of the 
immortal souls of her fellow-men, for whom Christ 
died, could ever have induced her to leave 
her home, her family and friends and call them 
thus together. 

But she believed there was also another class 
who had assembled for the purpose of worship- 
ping “Him who liveth forever and ever; who 
made the earth and the seas and fountains of 
waters and man in his own likeness and image 
for the purposes of his own glory.” Towards 
these her spirit had gone forth in the love of the 
everlasting gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. She continued to enlarge in a tender, 
weighty and impressive manner for a considerable 
length of time, claiming the earnest attention and 
full appreciation of her large audience. Then as 
is believed, she closed with solemn and fervent 
supplication on behalf of the assembled company 
of every class and of every name. 

After meeting, her hearers gathered around her, 
many of them in brokenness and tears, express- 
ing their thankfulness for her visit, and telling 
her that should she ever again travel in their vi- 
cinity, to remember them. Their hearts and 
their houses would be open to receive her. 


Similar to this meeting, though in some re- 
spects different, was one held in Hindsbury, a 
small village not very far from Hannah Battey’s 
residence. Persis Hoag, when visiting friends 
in Starksboro, felt a concern to hold a public 
meeting in that place. Hannah was dipped into 
sympathy and unity with her in her prospect. 
She was well known in that vicinity, and the 
meeting was appointed for both of them, and was 
held in one of their meeting houses, being largely 
attended by the public and people of different 

ersuasions. They were both earnestly engaged 
in testimony and religious service. Many in the 
audience were tendered and the preachers were 
informed that should they ever think it their 
duty and place again to visit them, they might 
be assured of a cordial welcome. : 

We may feel assured that a ministry which 
reaches the witness for the Truth in the hearts of 
its hearers, is a living, gospel ministry. 


ha Zz. 
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THAT LINE FENCE. 


Old father Smith came home in a miff 
From his field the other day, 

While his sweet little wife, the pride of his life, 
At her wheel was spinning away. 


And ever and anon a gay little song 
With the buzz of her wheel kept time; 

And his wrathful brow is clearing now, 
Under her cheerful rhyme. 


“Come, come, little Turk, put away your work, 
And listen to what I say ; 

What can I do, but a quarrel brew 
With the man across the way ? 


“T have built my fence, but he won’t commence 
To lay a single rail ; 

His cattle get in, and the feed gets thin— 
I am tempted to make a sale!” 


“ Why John, dear John, how can you go on! 
I’m afraid it will be as they say.” 


. “No, no, little wife, I heard that strife 


In a lawyer’s hands don’t pay. 


“He is picking a flaw, to drive me to law— 
I am told that he said he would— 

And you know, long ago, law wronged me so, 
I vowed that I never should. 


“So what can I do, that I will not rue 
To the man across the way ?” 

“Tf that’s what you want, I can help you haunt 
That man with a spectre gray. 


“Thirty dollars will do to carry you through, 
And then you have gained a neighbor ; 

It would cost you more to peep in the door 
Of a court, and as much more labor. 


“ Just use your good sense—let’s build him a fence, 
And shame bad acts out of the fellow.” 

They built up his part, and sent to his heart 
Love’s dart where the good thoughts mellow. 


That very same night, by the candle light, 
They opened with interest a letter : 
Not a word was there, but three greenbacks fair 
Said—the man was growing better. 
or Oo 
Selected. 


HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


I take my pilgrim staff anew, 

Life’s path, untrodden, to pursue, 

Thy guiding eye, my Lord, I view; 
My times are in thy hand. 


Throughout the year, my Heavenly Friend, 
On thy blest guidance I depend ; 
From its commencement to its end 

My times are in thy hand. 


Should comfort, health and peace be mine, 
Should hours of gladness on me shine, 
Then let me trace thy love divine: 

My times are in thy hand. 


But shouldest thou visit me again 

With languor, sorrow, sickness, pain, 

Still let this thought my hope sustain, 
My times are in thy hand. 


Thy smile alone makes moments bright, 

That smile turns darkness into light ; 

This thought will soothe grief’s saddest night, 
My times are in thy hand. 


Should those this year be called away 

Who lent to life its brightest ray, 

Teach me in that dark hour to say, 
My times are in thy hand. 


A few more days, a few more years— 

O, then a bright reverse appears, 

Then I shall no more say with tears, 
My times are in thy hand. 


That hand my steps will gently guide 
To the dark brink of Jordan’s tide, 
Then bear me to the heavenward side: 
My times are in thy hand. 
—Charlotte Elliott. 








Sel 
THE SECRET OF THY PRESENCE. 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore; 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee! 


O rest of rests! O peace, serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever! 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





One Kind of Reading.—How few persons who 
can devote but an hour or half an hour a day to 
reading and study, take due thought as to how they 
can make the most of their little leisure. The 
read in a desultory way whatever comes to heal 
and think that if they had more time for books. 
they would soon become much better informed. 

But the half hour a day, if used in the wisest 
manner, would make a vast difference in one’s 
mental growth as the months and years glide by. 

An incident occurs to me that well illustrates 
this. A pretty maiden-hair fern, growing in a 
flower-pot, was given to a young girl, hopelessly 
ill with spinal disease. It proved a thing of beauty 
and of inexhaustible interest, as the delicate grace- 
ful fronds came up, one by one, and slowly un- 
curled. There was a little pot beside the fern 
and under its spreading fronds, in which grew 
an aloe. By-and-by, the sick girl noticed in 
the little pot some tiny ferns, scarce an inch high, 
quite unlike the maiden hair. Whence came 
they? Her interest was aroused. She was no 
botanist, but she wanted to learn something about 
ferns. She could use her eyes for reading but 
five minutes at a time, and not more than twice 
aday. A book on ferns came to her, and an- 
other and another. Friends, knowing her interest 
in ferns, brought them to her fresh and green from 
the woods or sent her pressed specimens of rare vari- 
eties gathered in distant lands. Sometimesa visitor 
would read to her from one of her precious books, 
but only for four or five minutes. “1 cannot remem- 
ber more at a time,” she would say, “and you 
have read enough for me to think about for a 
long time.” 

It is now some years since the maiden-hair fern 
was given to her, and she has become an authority 
as to the species and culture of ferns, and is an 
enthusiast in regard tothem. It is true that she 
has become educated in one direction only, and 
is not particularly well informed in other respects. 
But is it not a great gain that she should talk 
about her ferns and their wonderful methods of 
reproduction, awakening her listeners’ interest 
and teaching them many things worth remem- 
bering, rather than to dwell chiefly on her pains 
and privations? It is many years since she was 
able to step out of doors, but when you are with 
her you do not think of her as an invalid, so in- 
terested and interesting is she. 

The growth of cryptogamous plants would not 
be a matter of absorbing interest to all persons, 
but the habit of reading thoughtfully and care- 
fully what we read, and of retaining it in memory, 
is a great factor of mental growth.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 114. 


DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


It requires care that people do not imagine 
that every idea that may be suggested to their 
mind is a Divine impression ; and, on the other 
hand, that they do not reject those feelings which 
are mercifully given for their guidance and help. 
Even the humble and sinceresoul may for a time 
be in doubt what step to take where there is dan- 
ger in either course; and this very doubt, and 
the conflict of mind it involves, may be part of 
that humbling discipline which our Father in 
Heaven sees to be good for it to pass through; 
put in due time it will experience the fulfilment 
of the promise, “ Light is sown for the righteous, 
and gladness for the upright in heart.” 

That the Lord’s servants are sometimes led in 
a manner for which they do not see an adequate 
reason,is shown in an anecdote preserved of George 
Richardson and Solomon Chapman. When they 
were engaged in a religious visit in Ireland, 
George felt a strong impression that it would not 
be best to hold a meeting in the meeting-house 
ina certain neighborhood, but that he must visit 
Friends in their families, going from house to 
house. As there was no known reason why a 
meeting should not be held, Solomon rather ob- 
jected to its omission, because then other persons 
not members would be passed by, who often at- 
tended the meetings of Friends. But George’s 
judgment was clear, and Solomon yielded. It was 

lieved afterwards, that if the meeting had been 
held, the house could not have borne the pressure 
of the people, but would have fallen upon them. 
The roof was very heavy, and some of the tim- 
bers much decayed, so that it fell on the evening 
of aSeventh-day, when there was no unusual wind 
or other exciting cause, the evening before the 
time when Friends were expecting to’ meet in it, 
to hold their usual First-day meeting. 

The following incident is told by s D. Hamp- 
ton, who listened to Joseph Hoag’s relation of it, 
in his father’s house in 1841. 

When Joseph Hoag was on a religious visit in 
the Southern States, he felt it right to have a 
meeting in a neighborhood where he was a stran- 
ger and Friends were not very well known. A 
full and attentive audience assembled. 

When the meeting had settled into stillness, it 
was soon made manifest to him that he should 
speak of slavery and the evils thereof. At this 
he was almost ready to flinch, as he had good 
reason to believe that most of his audience were 
slave-holders. 

_ While thus pondering the subject, and know- 
ing the magnitude of it, he had some misgivings 
whether he should be able to treat the subject as it 
should be treated,and asked his Lord and Master to 
excuse him from speaking on that subject, lest he 
might not be able to do it justice, and the truth 
suffer by it. But the query came immediately, 
“have I ever required anything at thy hands 
that I did not enable thee to perform; ” to this 
he could not say nay. So he concluded that it 
would be safest for him to watch the pointings 
of his Master in this matter, as on other occasions. 
At the proper time he arose to his feet and took 
the subject of “Slavery and the Evils Thereof” as 
his text. After the meeting closed, many of the 
slave-holders gathered about him, giving him an 
Invitation, here and there, to dine with them ; 
and, as he could not go with them all, he accepted 
the hos itality of one, to whose home the others 
followed to the number of twelve or fifteen. After 
they were all seated in his stately parlor, Joseph 
began to talk upon the subject on which he had 
preached, continuing his conversation for about 
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thirty minutes, not giving any one an opportu- 
nity to say anything ; and, just as he closed, the 
landlord made his appearance and announced 
that dinner was ready. All repaired to the din- 
ing room save one, a lawyer. The landlord gave 
him a pressing invitation, saying there was pro- 
vision for all, now in waiting. The lawyer re- 
plied : “ I can’t eat with that preacher.” “ Why?” 
asked the landlord. The lawyer said there was 
something about him that he couldn’t compre- 
hend. “I was at his meeting, as you know, and 
did not not like his subject, nor the manner in 
which he treated it, and so I concluded I would 
trap the old man by watching his discourse and 
taking note of such points as I thought he would 
not be able to answer. I followed him here for 
that purpose. To make it more effectual I have 
made known my intentions to no one. Here I 
have twelve questions arranged respecting his 
sermon, and, while we were all in this room he 
has answered them. I can’t eat with him ; there 
is something about him I cannot comprehend.” 
J. W. 





Vulgar Anecdotes.—If a young man has had 
his education among low associations, unless he 
has great care, the things he has heard and 
learned in such places will cling to him and follow 
him all his days: he may come to occupy a high 
position, but unless he is so thoroughly changed 
that he loathes the things that he once loved, and 
unless he is watchful against his besetments, he 
will from time to time find himself indulging in 
the same evil propensity to which he was formerly 
addicted. Thus it has sometimes come to pass 
that persons in very high positions, who ought to 
be examples to those around them, have forgotten 
the injunction, “ Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth,” and have defiled 
the memories of others with things which could 
do no good, but which might do much harm. 

It is related that General Grant was once sitting 
in his tent with officers around him, when a general 
came in in much glee and said, 

“T have a good story to tell; there are no 
ladies present, I believe.” 

“No,” said General Grant, “but there are 
gentlemen present.” 

The man’s countenance fell; the good story 
was never told. Some Christians could learn a 
good lesson from the great commander’s remark. 
They might learn a still better lesson from the 
great Apostle’s words—“ Let no rotten commu- 
nication proceed out of your mouth.”—The 
Christian. 





All true progress is through conflict. The 
progress of an intelligent belief in the Bible as a 
result of divine revelation, and as a divinely in- 
spired work, is no exception to this general rule. 
A century agothe Bible was adhered to by very 
many with a blind acceptance of traditional ren- 
derings of its text and its teachings; while, on 
the other hand, it was, by very many, rejected 
and sweepingly denounced as a mass of errors 
unworthy of serious consideration. But largely 
in consequence of deliberate attempts, both scien- 
tific and critical, to prove the Bible untrue, the 
Bible has gained in both popular and scholarly 
confidence to an utterly unprecedented degree. 
And now the Bible is accepted and trusted by a 
larger proportion of intelligent scholars than ever 
before since the original writing of its earliest 
pages. No better proof could be given of the 
inspired authorship of Genesis, than is shown in 
its increasing lustre, under the vigorous rubbings 
of merciless critics and uncompromising scien- 
tists—S. S. Times. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

A plain Quaker father, proud of his lofty son: 
a plain Quaker mother proud of her pretty 
daughter: and if not pretty, willing to make her 
attractive through the medium of dress, are I 
believe objects which the Lord contemns. 

Parents sorrowing for these things are happier 
in their sorrow, than the proud are in their pride. 
Knowing that the carnal mind is at enmity with 
God, the true-hearted can take no pleasure in 
their children’s finery ; if they cannot prevent it, 
they will take anxious pains that their own hands 
are clear. 





The Fold and the Door.—For the greater part 
of the year, it is not necessary that the sheep 
should be housed in Palestine. When protection 
from the weather is essential, the shepherd erects 
a light booth for himself, and a larger one for 
the sheep ; but in cases where there need only be 
protection from wild animals and from robbers, 
it is the usual thing to construct an enclosure of 
thorn bushes, or of rough stones surmounted by 
thorns, within which the sheep are led. The door 
is simply an opening in the enclosure, and when 
sheep and shepherd are safely within, this is closed 
by branches of trees. The shepherd keeps watch 
near this door during the night. The thorn en- 
closures are generally secure against wild animals, 
but they are not so secure against the ingenuity 
of robbers, who, if they get an opportunity, will 
quietly open a hole in the enclosing wall, and 
get the sheep away through that. Not to enter 
by the door is a characteristic of Oriental thieves, 
from the Nile to the Ganges. When a tent is to 
be attacked, the common method is to approach 
it under cover of the darkness, cut a hole large 
enough to crawl through, and then silently to 
enter and as silently to retire with the booty. 
Bolder robbers will occasionally dig through the 
walls of a house inthe same way. The experience 
of a British officer in India affords a curious 
illustration ofthe skill of Oriental thieves. During 
the officer’s absence in the evening, a man crept 
quietly up to the tent without attracting the at- 
tention of the sentry on guard, cut an opening in 
the rear of the tent, and began to collect his 
booty. While he was engaged in this process, 
the officer returned. The Hindoo instantly fixed 
himself, silent as a statue, close to the tent wall, 
with arm drawn up and hand slightly extended. 
The officer came in, and proceeded in the half 
darkness to prepare for rest. Noticing the ex- 
tended hand of the thief, and mistaking it for a 
pin of some sort, he hung his helmet and his coat 
upon it. The thief stood silently holding the 
helmet and the coat until the officer was asleep, 
when he retired as he came, taking the helmet 
and the coat with the rest of his booty. Next 
morning the hole in the tent and the missing “ pin” 
told the whole story.—S. S. Times. 


———- 


What strong testimonies we have to the in- 
tegrity of the New Testament! Versions made 
from the original Greek in the second, third and 
fourth centuries in widely distant lands, and 
which are still in existence. Manuscripts going 
back to the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries; the 
extant works of Christian writers, who in all parts 
of the Roman Empire, from the middle of the 
second century, made the most extensive use of 
the New Testament and give us numerous quo- 
tations. All these witnesses testify to the same 
great truths, and their divergences from each 
other are generally of small moment; and from 
the comparison and combination of the whole 
testimony we can in almost every instance detect 
the specific errors of each witness, and fix with 
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a wonderful degree of exactness the contents 
of the original documents for which they are 
vouchers. For the integrity of what writing of 
the Augustinian age have we so many witnesses? 


—Prof. Harman. 


nents 
A Genuine Love Story—A young clergyman 
and his bride were invited guests at a large party 
given by a wealthy parishioner. In all the fresh- 
ness and elegance of her bridal wardrobe the 
oung wife shone among the throng, distinguished 
i her comeliness and vivacity ; and when, dur- 
ing the evening, her young husband drew her 
aside and whispered to her that she was the most 
beautiful woman in all the company, and that 
his heart was bursting with pride and love for 
her, she thought herself the happiest wife in the 
world. Ten years later the same husband and 
wife were guests at the same house, where was 
gathered a similar gay company. The wife of 
ten years ago wore the same dress she had worn 
on the previous occasion ; and, of course, it had 
been altered and re-made, and was old-fashioned 
and almost shabby. Toil and care and mother- 
hood and pinched circumstances had taken the 
roses out of her cheeks and the lithe spring out 
of her form. She sat apart from the crowd, care- 
worn and preoccupied. Her small hands, rough- 
ened with coarse toil, were ungloved. A little 
apart the ten-year husband stood and looked at 
his wife, and as he observed her faded dress and 
weary attitude a great sense of all her patient, 
loving faithfulness came over his heart. Look- 
ing up, she caught his earnest gaze, and noticed 
that his eyes were filled with tears. She rose and 
went to him, her questioning eyes mutely asking 
for an explanation of his emotion; and when he 
tenderly took her hand, and, placing it on his 
arm, led her away from the crowd, and told her 
how he had been thinking of her as she looked, 
ten years before, when she was a bride, and how 
much more precious she was to him now, and 
how much more beautiful, for all her shabby 
dress and roughened hands, and how he appre- 
ciated all her sacrifice and patient toil for him 
and their children, a great wave of happiness 
filled her heart, a light shone in her face that 
gave it more than its youthfu! beauty, and in all 
the company there was not so happy a couple 
as this husband and wife, their hearts and faces 
aglow from the flaming up of pure sentiment 
that transfigured and ennobled and glorified all 
the toils and privations they had endured. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


The Lick Telescope Lenses—The most extra- 
ordinary precautions are being taken in the care 
of the great lenses ground by Alvan Clark for 
the Lick Telescope which is to be erected in 
California. The lenses were ground in Cambridge, 
Mass., and the problem of transportation across 
the continent, as described in the Boston Tran- 
script, is solved as follows: “The two lenses will 
first be wrapped separately in fifteen or twenty 
thicknesses of cloth drawn very tight. The cloth 
will be cotton, and in order to make it soft and 
perfectly free from grit it will be washed many 
times and thoroughly beaten. Next to the cloth 
will come a thick layer of paper. A box made 
of wood and lined with felt will contain the glasses 
when so prepared, the felt lining of the box 
coming next to the paper. The lenses with their 
coverings will be packed tightly in this box. The 
shape of this box will conform to the shape of 
the lenses. The felt will be attached with glue, 
so that no nails will be anywhere near the glass. 
Outside of this wooden box, and enclosing it, will 
be a strong steel box, about the shape of a cube. 


The wooden box will be tightly packed into the 
steel box with curled hair. To enclose this steel 
box will be still another steel box or chest, and 
the inner steel box will be kept from touching it 
by a large number of spiral springs covering the 
whole interior of the outer steel chest. This outer 
chest will be packed with asbestos, to render it 
fire-proof, and both of the steel boxes will be 
made air-tight and water-proof. The outer chest 
will be suspended by pivots in a strong wooden 
frame, and a contrivance has been adopted 
for turning the chest one-quarter around every 
day during its progress to California. This is to 
prevent any molecular disarrangement in the 
glass and avoid the danger of polarization, it 
being feared that the jarring of the train will 
disturb the present arrangement of the molecules 
unless the position of the glass is daily changed, 
and all lines of disturbance thus broken up. The 
glass will be insured for its full value—or rather 
its cost—$51,000, and all the precautions men- 
tioned are taken to prevent any accident to it. 
It would probably be impossible to replace it, 
as Fell, who cast it, and the elder Clarke, who 
ground it, are both old men. 


Peacemakers Among the Warring Birds.—A 
resident of Memphis, Mo., erected on his lawn a 
large bird-house, intended as the summer-house 
of a flock of martins. It was a three-story affair, 
and three varieties of birds inhabited it—martins, 
bluebirds and sparrows. The numbers were about 
equal. The mixture of breeds did not appear to 
cause discontent for a long time. Each bird 
nation gathered sticks and straw and other ma- 
terial for nests, and harmony prevailed for weeks. 

One day, however, this gentleman’s family dis- 
covered that there was something wrong with the 
inhabitants of the airy house on the lawn. There 
was unusual commotion, a squalling, pecking and 
fluttering which denoted trouble in the hitherto 
happy family. A close watch brought the further 
discovery that the martins and Dluebirds had 
joined forces and were making a mighty effort 
to drive the sparrows off the premises. 

The sparrows battled pluckily for their home, 
but were in the end doomed to defeat and an 
ignominious flight. 

Opposite the lawn, in a neighbor’s yard, stood 
several large onks. A small colony of bluejays 
had pre-empted homes here. The sparrows on 
being forced from their homes and nests took 
refuge in the oaks. Their advent was followed 
by bird chatter, and chirp, and squall, participated 
in by both sparrows and jays. The noise attracted 
the family, and now two households were watch- 
ing with interest the actions of the winged tribes. 

Shortly the sparrows, seemingly escorted by a 
number of the jays, returned to the lawn and 
house. This was followed by a convention of 
bird music, in which the jays took the prominent 
part. By and by, the bedlam of voices ceased, 
and the jays did the talking or chirping. They 
soon returned to the oaks, leaving quiet and peace 
on the lawn. The three bird colonies worked 
all summer without further jar or disagreement. 
Did the jays act the part of peacemakers ?—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Vegetables in Japan.—A paper on this subject, 
prepared by the Japanese Commissioner at the 
New Orleans Exposition, says that there is no 
vegetable so extensivly used in Japan as Radishes. 
They are mostly cylindrical in shape, and the 
largest reach six inches in diameter and a yard 
in length. : 

Burdock roots are greatly esteemed, and require 
deep cultivation. Taroes (Colocassia) of the 
Arum family are very extensively grown, and 


are used as potatoes in thiscountry. The Cully. 
dium which is grown in America for its ornamenta] 
leaves, belongs to the same family and is profit. 
ably cultivated in shady places, as orchards 
Its annual production is estimated at 6 or 1 
million bushels. They taste like potatoes, but 
are more mealy. Japanese Yams, and a species of 
Lily are grown for their roots and tubers. Oniong 
in Japan are cultivated like Celery, and haye 
long, white, tender stalks. Among Peas 
Beans, the most important crop is the Soy 
the annual product of which is about 11} million 
bushels. The reason that the Japanese consume 
more pulse than any other people, is the demand 
for nitrogenous food, which abounds in beans, and 
supplies the place of meat, which is but little used, 
The young shoots of ferns and bamboo are 
used as asparagus ; the roots of the Lotus or Af 
rican water-lily, of the Arrow-Head, and a species 
of rush are collected for food; and the shoots of 
the Water-Shield (Brasgnia peltata) which grows 
in our New Jersey ponds, and are thickly covered 
with a transparent gelatine, are regarded a 
delicacies. 


Gapes in Chickens.—This disease is caused 
little parasitic worms which collect in masses jn 
the wind-pipe. Dr. Walker in a paper in the 
Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural History, 
says that the fowls swallow the embryos of thew 
parasites in the earth-worms which they eat. The 
embryos are liberated from the intestines of the 
earth-worms, and work their way through the 
wind-pipe into the lungs. When they are matur, 
they attach themselves by theirsucker-like mouths 
to the mucous membrane of the wind-pipe and 
its branches. In about seven days more their 
eggs mature, and are coughed up by the fowl 
After they pass into the soil, they are hatched in 
about 3 weeks, and taken in their food by the 
earth-worms, thus completing the circle of ther 
existence. Dr. Walker found that any locality 
where the gapes prevails can be rendered safe for 
fowls by destroying the infected earth-worms in 
the ground with common salt. He regards its 
probable that similar parasites such as the lung 
worms of calves, hogs and sheep, may have the 
earth-worm as their original host. 


Discovery of Anthracite Coal.—Anthracite wa 
discovered in Pennsylvania in 1790, by Nichols 
Allen. This Allen had come down from th 
Lake Champlain lumber region, and opened a 
inn on the summit of the Broad Mountain. Fo 
a time he led a wandering existence, hunting 
fishing, and lumbering, while his wife attendel 
to the wants of thirsty travellers. In one of his 
hunting excursions, he camped out at the footd 
the Broad Mountain, at a spot where a coal vet 
cropped out, and, upon lighting a fire, was a 
tonished at the immense heat it threw off. He 
also saw that some of the black stone had become 
red hot. He dug some of it, and carried it home 
when his wife, more practical than himself, pm 
nounced it coal. They saw the coal crop outil 
abundance, and visions of fortunes that might 
realized out of it flashed through their mind 
simultaneously. So disposing of their effects they 
loaded two large covered wagons with the coal 
and set out for Philadelphia, with the intent 
of marketing it there and discovering its ttt 
value. They drove along the banks of the Schuyt 
kill, sleeping in the open air at night. At Pot 
town three of their horses died, and the coal w# 
dumped intothe river. Wearied and disheartené, 
the pair returned to the old place at the summl 
of the mountain, and shortly afterward Allen sid 
his faithful wife to rest over the coal vein 
proved their ruin, and turned his face toward 
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West, where, after an uneventful career, he en- 

listed for the campaign under Harrison, and fell 

at Tippecanoe.—Seientifie American. 
essniinaictsiigledmaiaastns 


Items. 


—A Grateful Acknowledgment—A New Year’s 
wish from Charleston, (8. C.) is sent out by the 
Councils of that city, which unanimously drafted 
the following: “ At the close of this year, memor- 
able by our sudden and terrible affliction from mys- 
terious visitations of earthquake, the Corporation of 
the City of Charleston, in grateful memory of the 
blessed bounty that came from all parts of this land, 
and even beyond the seas, for the needy sufferers in 
this stricken city, send to each and all these gener- 
ous givers this city’s heartfelt gratitude and glad 
greetings in new hopes of the new year. Families 
in more than 2000 homes restored, the multitude of 
the poor fed and sheltered, the orphan, the sick, the 

ed, and the needy, in their rebuilt hospital and 
places of refuge, will always cherish this gracious 
and universal giving, and in the heart of this city 
the memory of it shall be precious as a charity, the 
fruit of which is on earth and its growth in heaven. 
To all our brothers, far and near, who have been 
touched by our woe, our heartfelt wish is that, even 
unto us in this human spring time of peace and 

d will, so unto them may come, in God’s good 
providence, the charities that soothe and bless.” 


—The Religious World in 1886.—In a review of 

the religious movements of the past year, The Inde- 
dent says it “has been to the Churches one of 

peace and prosperity; of larger fields, larger force 
and larger funds; and of a growing spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship and Christian unity.” The addi- 
tions to church membership appear to have been 
larger than usual. 

“The way has been opened toward a union of the 
Free Baptists, the Christian Connection, and the 
Christian Union denomination.” The Episcopal 
General Convention of this country has made a dec- 
laration in favor of Christian union, and in Canada 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist committees 
are inquiring for some common ground. 

“ An important event in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country was the promulga- 
tion of the decrees of the Baltimore Plenary Council, 
by which the Church becomes in reality a national 
Church, administered according to canon law and 
not as a missionary organization. The decrees pro- 
vide for a strictly Catholic education for Catholic 
children by means of parochial schools, and for a 
oy central university. They also condemn Sab- 

th desecration and the saloon business, and en- 
courage total abstinence societies.” 

In Great Britain a struggle for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England seems to be ap- 
proaching. On the Continent the Reformed Churches 
are showing increased life, in the reaction from 
Rationalism. In France the old Huguenot Church 
has been active and zealous. Nearly all lands are 
now open to laborers in the cause of Christ, and 
converts are increasing in India, China and Japan. 
So that “The note of the watchman standing be- 
tween the old year and the new, and looking both 
ways, is not a note of discouragement or despair.” 


—Football.—The brutal manner in which this 
game is often played, is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the London Lancet: “Scarcely has the 
football season got into full swing ere our attention 
Is again directed to the very dangerous nature of the 
game by a sad fatality. Daniel Houghney, a mar- 
tied man, while playing in the Football Cup tie- 
match, on Saturday last, near Glasgow, between his 
club, the Mearns Athletics, and the Howood Club, 
Was struck in the abdomen by the knee of an op- 
posing player. Houghney was carried off the field, 
and died on the following day. It was also stated 
that three other players of the Mearns Club were in- 
jured. We are not acquainted with the particulars 
of this sad case, and do not know whether the play 
Was unduly rough; but we do not hesitate to say 
that football nowadays too often degenerates into a 
Species of free fight. The number of broken legs 
and other accidents already sustained this season 

rs tribute to this.” 


—Persecution in England in Former Years.—The 


early records of the Baptist Church at Broadmead, 
England, which cover the period when Friends suf- 
fered so severely for their religious principles, have 
been published ; and show that the Baptists of those 
days had much to endure from the intolerant spirit 
manifested by the authorities. Yet they resorted to 
some stratagems to shield themselves from the in- 
formers, which their more bold and straightforward 
cotemporaries were not easy to adopt. The records 
say :—“‘At our own meeting, to prevent spies that 
might come into our room as hearers—and yet that 
no strangers might be hindered from coming into 
our meeting, whether good or bad, to hear the Gos- 
pel—we contrived a curtain to be hung in the meet- 
ing place, that did enclose as much room as above 
fitty might sit within it; and among those men, he 
that preached should stand ; that so, if any informer 
was privately in the room as a hearer, he might hear 
him speak, but could not see him, and thereby not 
know him. And there were brethren without the 
curtain that would hinder any from going within 
the curtain that they did not know to be friends; 
and so let whoso would come into our meetings to 
hear, without the curtain. And when our company 
and time were come to begin the meeting we drew 
the curtain, and filled up the stairs with women and 
maids that sat in it, that the informers could not 
quickly run up. And when we had notice that the 
informers or officers were coming, we caused the 
minister to forbear and sit down. Then we drew 
back the curtain laying the whole room open, that 
they might see us all. And so all the people began 
to sing a psalm, that at the beginning of the meet- 
ing we did always name what psalm we would sing, 
if the informers or the officers came in. Thus still 
when they came in we were singing, that they could 
not find any one preaching, but all singing, which 
means the Lord blessed, that many times when the 
mayor came they were all singing, that he knew not 
whom to take more than another. And so when 
the mayor, Hellier, or the other informers had taken 
our names, and done what they would, and carried 
away whom they pleased, and when they were gone 
down out of our rooms, then we ceased singing and 
drew the curtain again, and the minister would go 
on with the rest of his sermon until they came again 
—which sometimes they would thrice in one meet- 
ing disturb us—or until our time was expired.” 

“ Brother Gifford’s — took this course. A 
company of tall brethren stand about him that 
speaks, and having near his feet made a trap door 
in the floor, when the informers come they let down 
the speaker into a room under.” 
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We are pleased to see in the Christian Worker 
of Twelfth Mo. 30th, 1886, a thoughtful commu- 
nication from Dr. Richard H. Thomas of Balti- 
more, replying to an article previously published 
in that paper, which favored the employment of 
regularly supported “ pastors” in the Society of 
Friends. 

R. H. Thomas states, that in the early Chris- 
tian Church, “the freedom of every member to 
_— in the meetings for worship, as he might 
ve led by the Spirit, the need of no other pre- 
paration for the ministry but that given by the 
Lord, the entire compatibility of following what 
are erroneously called secular pursuits with the 
duties of ministers, were not only allowed but 
maintained as the doctrine of Christianity.” The 
growth of a clerical class as distinguished from 
the laity, was a later development. The intro- 
duction of stated “ pastors” into our Society, as 
has been proposed, he believes “ must kill out, 
sooner or later, the freedom of the ministry among 
us.” On this subject he remarks: 


“A thoughtful minister of another denomination 
told me that the present movements in the Society 
of Friends in regard to the ministry were of pecu- 


liar interest because, making allowances for changes 
in time and place, we seem to be re-enacting on a 
small scale the struggle that went on in the early 
centuries of Christianity. In that struggle formal- 
ism and stated methods of worship, and the assump- 
tion by the ministers of special rights and privileges 
triumphed, and the original freedom and spon- 
taniety of worship was lost. Shall we see the same 
result come about amongst us? At least, let us 
know whither we are tending, and go forward with 
our eyes open to thé inevitable results that await 
us. This is not theorizing; it is the simple state- 
ment of fact. That we have not in avery few years 
of occasional trials of the new system seen the final 
legitimate result is not surprising. The bulk of our 
meetings are still largely on the old lines. But are 
we never to look forward, are we never to learn by 
the experience of others? And when we see one in- 
variable result wherever the system of stated pastors 
has obtained, what right have we to say the result 
with us will be different? There is no danger, we 
hear. But there is danger, and we already see the 
buds that will soon ripen into fruit. What else 
does the distinction already drawn in some places 
between the ministers and laity mean? What does 
the increasing substitution of pulpits in the place of 
galleries point to—the adoption of the clerical dress, 
the styling of our ministers “ Reverend,” the ar- 
rangement before the meeting opens as to who shall 
speak ; are all these for nothing?” 

“Finally, has it never occurred to us that wher- 
ever we find achurch with a system of stated pastors, 
we find a church whose members need, or think 
they do, the use of the outward symbols of baptism 
and of the supper? If we educate our members to 
depend on the outward ministration of a man they 
will come to rely on external things, and we shall be 
opening the door to those very practices we are now 
trying to shut out. Our principles are consistent 
with themselves, we cannot discard one without en- 
dangering all.” 

To this, we would add, that not only is the 
freedom of the ministry endangered by this 
scheme (of which the Editor of the Christian 
Worker, in the same issue states he is in favor, 
thinking it “to be the mind of the great body of 
Friends,”) but still more certainly and imme- 
diately will our doctrine as to the authority and 
qualification for the right exercise of the ministry 
be departed from. In truth, the whole plan be- 
longs to a different church system from that of 
Friends, and we do not see how it is possible for 
it to grow up among a people who really retain 
their confidence in the principles we profess. 


We have received from R. Barclay Murdoch, 
publisher, of 461 Eglinton Street, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, a copy of a new edition of Part I. of the 
“Spirit of Prayer,” by William Law. 

William Law was born in 1686, and died in 
1761. He received a University education and 
was ordained a clergyman in the Church of Eng- 
land, but he felt it his duty to resign that office, 
and lived a retired life. He was a voluminous 
author. The present treatise evinces that he 
held deeply spiritual views of the practical work 
of religion, closely approximating to those of the 
Society of Friends. The benefit derived from its 
perusal in early life, appears to have been a lead- 
ing influence in promoting its republication at 
this time. 

Connected with the sound practical advices 
contained in this little book, are certain specula- 
tive views held by its author, as to the Divine 
purpose in creating man, the condition of Adam 
before the fall, &c.; on the correctness of which 
we will not venture an opinion—remembering 
what Moses of old said to the children of Israel, 
“Secret things belong unto the Lord our God; 
but those things which are revealed belong unto 
us, and to our children forever.” 

Since writing the above, we have met with a 
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letter written by John Rutty, in 1756, from 
which the following is taken :— 

“ Among the books that have lately fallen in 
my way, I much value some of those written by 
William Law ; but I fear this excellent man has 
a little blocked up his way by adhering so much 
to Jacob Behmen ; and as to his account of the 
transactions of the angels before the fall, I could 
wish he had never meddled with it.” 


At a recent examination by the Presbytery of 
Troy of a person who had been invited to assume 
the charge of a congregation in that city, the 
candidate was asked, whether, if he should be- 
come convinced of any truth contrary to the 
Confession of Faith, he would preach it. He re- 
plied, “O, yes, but I would leave the Presby- 
terian Church first.” 

Such a course is honest and straightforward, 
and would command the respect even of those 
who might not unite in the doctrinal views 
adopted by the preacher. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—In the House of Representatives 
on the 13th instant, the Ways and Means Committee 
ordered a favorable report on Breckinridge’s bill to 
abolish unnecessary customs districts and ports. It 
abolishes 60 districts, leaving 75 in all, and it is esti- 
mated that a saving of $100,000 annually will be 
effected by the bill. Among the districts to be dis- 
— with are Bridgeton, Burlington, Great Egg 

Tarbor, Little Egg Harbor and Newark, in N. J. 

General W. B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer, died in 
Washington on the evening of the 16th instant, aged 56 
years. He had been suffering for some time from a 
constitutional disease, but the immediate cause of his 
death was a severe cold contracted at the President’s 
reception to the Diplomatic Corps. 

The gross mineral output of Montana last year is 
stated at $24,000,000, of which there was $3,500,000 in 
gold, $7,000,000 in copper, and $13,500,000 in silver. 

Governor Swineford, of Alaska, arrived in St. Paul 
on the 12th, on his way to Washington. He says the 
white population of Alaska has more than doubled in 
eighteen months. 

Two Catawba Indians were in Columbus, S. C., re- 
cently, as representatives of their tribe, seeking redress 
for sequestration of their territory, which they claimed 
had been reduced to less than 800 acres. 

The Superior Court in Cincinnati has rendered a de- 
cision affirming the constitutionality of the Dow liquor 
law, and declaring that it applies to wholesale dealers. 
The case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

There is fear of a coal famine in Chicago, less than 
1000 tons being now stored on the South Side of that 
city, against 60,000 tons a year ago. Meantime the 
demand has increased twenty-five per cent. According 
to an Associated Press despatch, a prominent coal 
merchant says the trouble is caused by the inability of 
the railroads to handle the amount required. 

It was said in New York last week, that “at least 
10,000 workmen have been thrown out of employment, 
and that 30,000 persons are suffering as a result of the 
strike of the 3000 coal handlers.” The retail price of 
coal for all sizes, except pea, advanced to $8 per ton in 
Brooklyn and New York. This price is not likely to 
continue, as the Long Island Company, at Hunter’s 
Point, are offering to sell at $4.75 per ton. 

On the 13th instant, more than 223,000 cubic yards 
of limestone and slate rock on the bank of the Canadian 
side of the Niagara River, near the Horseshoe Falls, 
fell with a crash that was heard and felt for miles 
around. The break has made a considerable change in 
the appearance of the bank, and has exposed the dark 
chasm behind the fall. The mass of rock that fell was 
sixty feet wide by over one hundred long and one hun- 
dred and seventy feet deep. The fall from the main 
rock has left a perpendicular wall. The tremendous 
weight of ice which has accumulated during the past 
three weeks, with the steady frosty weather and low 
water, was the cause of the break. 

A correspondent of the Voice, writing from Atlanta, 
Ga., says that Mayor Hillyer, on retiring from office on 
the 3d instant, used the following language: “ Allusion 
has been made in print to alleged prosperity in other 
cities where the liquor traffic is still tolerated. I assert 
confidently that Atlanta has prospered more than any 


of them in our State, and I think it highly probable 
that Atlanta has, during the last two years, advanced 
and increased more in houses built, and population, and 
in the general elements of prosperity, than the five of 
the next largest cities in Georgia that hold on to the 
bar rooms, put together. Isthere any other city, where 
they have bar-rooms, that has a surplus of over $225,000 
in the treasury on a clean balance sheet, at the end of 
the year, and can sell 4} per cent. bonds at par? 

Dr. William Perry ce the 11th inst., in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, aged 98 years. He was a member of 
the 1811 class in Harvard, and became one of the most 
eminent physicians of his day. He was the sole sur- 
vivor of the passengers on Fulton’s first steamboat ride 
down the Hudson, 79 years ago. 

It has been reported to President Bowditch, of Al- 
bany, that the toboggans on the club chute have been 
timed at the point of greatest speed, which is when 
they leave the chute and strike the ground, and found 
to attain a velocity of ninety-three miles an hour. The 
timing calculations were carefully made and repeated 
again and again by acivil engineer. If they are not 
fallacious, the toboggan is the fastest of vehicles and 
outstrips even the iceboat. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 418, 
which was 9 more than during the previous week, and 
66 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing 217 were males and 201 females: 
57 died of consumption ; 56 of pneumonia ; 33 of diseases 
of the heart; 20 of debility ; 19 of croup; 13 of maras- 
mus ; 12 of apoplexy ; 12 of obstruction of the bowels; 
11 of paralysis, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1104; 4’s, 127}; 3’s, 100}; 
currency 6’s, 125 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 9§ cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was dull and unchanged, viz : 6} cts. for 70 
Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet and weak. Quotations: Bran, western 
winter, spot, per ton, $17 a $17.50; do., spring, spot, 
$16 a $16.50; red middlings, $16 a $17; white mid- 
dlings, $18 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was of a hand- 
to-mouth character, but prices were steadily held. 
Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family, at $3.80; 125 bar- 
rels Penna. roller, straight, at $4.25; 250 barrels Ohio, 
clear, at $4.25; 125 barrels do., straight, at $4.50; 375 
barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $5; 125 barrels Min- 
nesota, clear, at $4.25, and 375 barrels do., patent, at 
$5.15 a $5.25. Rye flour was sold in a small way at 
$3.15 a $3.20 per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat closed irregular, No. 2 red left off at 
92} cts. bid and 92} cts. asked. Rye was steady at 57 
cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn was 
quiet, closing at 45} cts. bid, and 46} cts. asked for No. 
2 red. Oats were dull, No. 2 white closing at 38} cts. 
bid and 38} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at 3 a 5§ cts. 

Sheep were }c. lower, at 2} a 5} cts. 

Lambs were dull, at 4 a7 cts. 

Hogs were active and }c. lower. Western, 6} a7 cts.; 
country, 6 a 6} cts. 

Forei1cn.—Lord Iddesleigh died suddenly in London 
on the morning of the 12th inst. He fainted while as- 
cending the stairs of Lord Salisbury’s official residence 
in Downing Street, as he was about to make a visit. He 
was taken into the Prime Minister’s room and almost 
instantly expired. Death was occasioned by heart 
failure. 

G. J. Goschen has issued an address to the electors 
of the Exchange Division of Liverpool. He maintains 
that he is still a Liberal, and that he rallied to the 
support of the Government under the influence of deep 
conviction that the duty of men of all parties was to 
close up their ranks in the face of the common danger 
threatening the existence of the United Kingdom. 

W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury and Con- 
servative leader in the House of Commons, has sent a 
circular to supporters of the Government asking them 
to make every effort to attend the opening of Parliament 
as they will be invited to proceed directly to the con- 
sideration of questions of grave importance. 

A series of evictions was begun on the Winn estates 
in Kerry on the 11th inst. As the tenants were evicted 
their houses were burned. Intense excitement prevails 
in the district, and it is probable that there will be 
bloodshed. 

The rent agitation has reached serious proportions. 
In Limerick the Sheriffs dread to take part in evictions 
owing to the menances of the tenants. The latter are 
removing their stock and other belongings in order to 
prevent their siezure. There were 200 farmers engaged 
in this work on the 17th, near Murroe. 

The French Goverfiment has decided to increase this 


year’s extraordinary military credit from 50,000,009 
francs to 86,000,000 francs. ? 

Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made by Von 
Moltke and Bismarck to prevent it, the fate of the Army 
Bill was settled on the 11th by the Reichstag adversely 
to the Government, and action was immediately taken 
to dissolve the Chamber. On the re-assembling of the 
Reichstag, Von Stauffenberg’s amendment, limiting the 
duration of the bill to three years, was voted u 
the amendment was carried, the vote being 186 to 154, 

Emperor William is much affected by the vote and 
the dissolution, and hopes “the bill will pass in the 
near future.” 

The Austrian Cabinet have decided to increase the 
budget for the War Department by over $5,000,000, 
The Minister of War will call out several classes of the 
Reserves in 2d. Mo. instead of 4th Mo. as was intended, 
Large contracts have been made for military equip- 
ments. 

An important political and mititary agreement has 
been made between Austria and Roumania, with the 
approval of Germany. 

Russian trains pass Wilna daily laden with materials 
to be used in increasing the fortifications at Warsay, 
The Russian Government intends to construct fourteen 
new forts at Warsaw before spring. 

Recent observations are said to indicate the existence 
of a submarine volcanic crater between the Canary 
Islands and the coast of Portugal. From a cable-laying 
steamer in latitude 39° 25’ north, longitude 9° 54’ w 
the water was found to measure 1300 fathoms under the 
bow and 800 fathoms under the stern, showing the ship 
to be over the edge of a deep depression in the ocean 
bottom. It is well known that great inequalities are 
found in the bed of the sea off Lisbon, and these are 
thought to be due to a submarine chain of mountaing 


GEORGE PITT’S TRAVELS. 

Henry Longstreth, No. 723 Sansom St., Philada, 
has received a few copies of George Pitt’s Travels 
Around the World, which will be sent to any part of 
the country, post paid, on receipt of one dollar. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, in Kennett Square, Pa., on the 29th of Sixth 
Mo. 1886, Maaate A., only daughter of Sharpless and 
Margaretta J. Mercer, in the 20th vear of her ages 
member of London Grove Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. This dear child bore her long illness with 
much patience, and though remaining entirely con- 
scious to the last, said comparatively little to those 
about her; but the calmness and childlike faith, in 
which she lay awaiting her early dissolution, brought 
to mind forcibly the promise of Holy Scripture, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee; because he trusteth in thee.” 

——, at his late residence, Rahway, N. J., 10th of 
the Eighth Mo. 1886, Marutas B. Tuorwe, in the 
58th year of his age, a member of Rahway Particular 
and Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

, from home, suddenly, of heart disease, Twelfth 
Mo. 8th, 1886, at the residence of her son-in-law, Bli 
Sharpless, near Moorestown, New Jersey, SARAH A, 
wife of Ezra Engle, in her 69th year, an est 
member of Lower Evesham Monthly, and Easton Pat 
ticular Meeting. She was a woman of meek and quié 
spirit, strongly attached to the principles of the gospel, 
as professed by our religious Society; a diligent at 
tender of her meetings, manifesting an ardent desire 
that they might be sustained in their primitive purity; 
and she gave evidence that she was orepanl 
gathered into the heavenly garner. 

——, after a short illness, at his residence in Ply- 
mouth, Montgomery County, Pa., First Mo. Ist, 1887, 
JosEPH ALBERTSON, in the 52nd year of his age, @ 
esteemed member of Plymouth Particular and Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 2nd of First Mo. 1887, at the residenc 
of her son Clayton Willits, near Cardington, 0 
CynTuiA, widow of Joel Willits, in the 82nd year 
her age. This beloved Friend, after a long life of ue 
fulness, made a peaceful close, expressing a desire 
depart and be forever at rest. She was devotedly s# 
tached to the doctrines and usages of the Society 
Friends. 





